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Chats With the Editor 


Mrs. Donovan's Dilemma 


Being in a dilemma is like falling 
out of a tree and seeing a bull under you 
and knowing you must fall on one or the 
other of the bull’s two horns, and trying to 
decide which one you would rather land on. 

Mrs. Donovan wasn’t falling on a bull, 
but she was certainly in a dilemma. And 
all the time she knew the Pathfinders could 
help her—if they would. 

You see, it was Sabbath afternoon near 
the end of October. Thanksgiving would 
be here soon, and Mrs. Donovan was the 
Dorcas leader. She had just been making 
up the list of people who ought to get food 
baskets. There were so many! 

Now she was standing in the doorway 
of the room where the Dorcas supplies were 
kept, and the shelves were almost empty. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed. “We can’t pos- 
sibly provide food for all the folks that 
need it. Some will have to do without, but 
who? We've got to take something to the 
Rutledge family. They’ve got five little 
children, the oldest only seven, and the 
father’s been out of work for months. They 
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certainly need help. But if we take them 
what they need, we won’t have anything 
for the Bensons—and Mr. Benson ran off 
and left the children, and the mother’s not 
well, and I know for a fact she’s been sell- 
ing the furniture to buy food. Oh, dear,” 
she sighed again, “trying to decide whom 
to help and whom not to, is like choosing 
which horn to fall on. Of course, now, if 
the Pathfinders .. .” 

That morning during church Mrs. Don- 
ovan had sat behind one of the Pathfinders. 
She looked over his shoulder and noticed 
he was reading the JUNIOR GUIDE. She 
saw page after page of pictures of Path- 
finders of other churches who had gone out 
at Halloween and collected Treats for the 
Needy. 

“If only ovr Pathfinders would do that,” 
she had thought. 

And just then her telephone rang. “Mrs. 
Donovan,” a voice said, “this is Bill Jakes, 
the Pathfinder director. Could you and the 
Dorcas ladies provide us with some apple 
juice Monday night at the school about 
nine o’clock? Our Pathfinders are going out 
to collect canned food, and 

“Say no more!” said Mrs. Donovan. 
“We'll be there!” 

And there they were, too, as the Path- 
finders came in with bags and boxes full of 
food. Mrs. Donovan had never seen them 
so pleased with themselves in all their lives. 
The cans were counted—936 of them, col- 
lected by 34 Pathfinders in less than two 
hours. Then the Pathfinders stood around 
them and someone took a picture. “Law- 
rence Maxwell at the JUNIOR GUIDE will 
want to see this,” the children said. (And 
they were right!) Then Bill Jakes an- 
nounced, “Mrs. Donovan wants to say 
something.” Everyone was quiet. 

“I just want to thank you very, very 
much,” Mrs. Donovan said. “This food will 
help many needy families. And besides, 
now I won’t have to fall on either one of 
the bull’s two horns.” 

Not even Bill Jakes could tell what she 
meant by that. But as for the happy smile 
on her face—no one had any trouble at all 
understanding that. 





Your friend, 


Hhastewn Worl? 
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When Angels Rode Horseback 





By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


| THINK we had better stay in this vil- 
lage tonight,” Emma said to her girl 
friend. “I don’t want to walk back to the 
other village through the dark with this 
precious brief case.” 

She tugged at the heavy bag—heavy 
with pay for the books the girls had de- 
livered, heavy with the  columbuses 
(money) they had taken in that day. 

“I’m not staying here tonight,” declared 
Irene. “I want to sleep in my own bed.” 

Emma had begun to sell books for a 
scholarship when she was only fourteen. 
Now, after two years in an Adventist acad- 
emy in Central America, she was an expe- 
rienced colporteur. 

“No, Irene,” she said now, “it would be 
too dangerous to walk an hour in the dark 
by ourselves with all this money. If we 
had finished sooner, it would have been dif- 
ferent; but our deliveries took us longer 
than we expected.” 

“Oh, you're always so cautious! I’m not 
one bit scared.” 


“Haven’t you noticed that a man has 
been following us most of the day?” asked 
Emma. 

“You mean that polite fellow who is so 
interested in our work? Oh, he’s just being 
friendly.” 

The man had been friendly all right. 
Too friendly, Emma thought. He had 
asked if this were the day the girls were 
delivering books. The next time he met 
them he inquired if the girls were having 
good success collecting the money. And 
the next time he had even offered to ac- 
company the girls back to the village 
where they had been staying. How did he 
happen to meet them so often? Emma 
wondered. Well, maybe Irene was right. 
A polite, well-dressed gentleman, such as 
he was, surely couldn’t be a thief. 

No one likes to be a coward or to be 
laughed at, so Emma gave in before her 
friend’s insistence, and the two girls started 
out of the village. It was obvious that dark- 

To page 19 


“Give me that bag!” the man demanded. He had not seen the two riders approaching from behind. 
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Chapter 3: Boy Lost 





If you missed the beginning: , 7 

Peter Cook is a boy who came to America with the 
Pilgrim Fathers on the Mayflower. So far in the story 
we have seen Peter living in a rich man’s house in 
England. His parents have died, The rich man treats 
him very well, but one day the man dies of the black 
plague. Peter helps him as he lies dying, and as a 
result, the servants in the big house refuse to let him 
stay there any longer, for they fear that he will give 
them the plague too. Peter, only ten years old at the 
time, takes off on his own. A friendly driver of a 
horse and cart gives him a lift and tells him about a 
acigions group called the Separatists who have gone 
to Holland. Peter is interested at once. But when the 
driver learns that Peter helped the man who died 
of the plague, he orders him to get out of the wagon. 
Peter walks on, traveling the Great North Road. In 
one village he meets Elbert Farham, a boy his own 
age, who knows all about the Separatists, and Elbert 
shows him a place in a barn loft where he may sleep. 
He goes on from there to the village of Scrooby, where 
Mrs. Robinson, another Separatist, takes him in. Mrs. 
Robinson makes herb medicines. Peter knows that 
the cart driver has threatened to have him arrested 
because he helped the man who died of the plague. 
During supper there is a banging on the door, and a 
man’s voice says, “Open in the name of the king!” 
Quickly Mrs. Robinson opens a trap door and thrusts 
Peter into the cellar. Now read on. 


PETER held his breath. The footsteps 
overhead sounded like an army. He heard 
the voices of two different men. One had 
a low, rich voice, and the other spoke fast 
and clearly. Peter strained to catch the 
words. There was a burst of laughter, and 
Mrs. Robinson talked in such excitement 
that her words ran together. Peter could 
not understand anything. 

Now she’s telling the constable and the 
watchman about me, he thought. In a min- 
ute they'll open the trap door. 

Where could he go this time? It was 
night. He thought of taking one of the 
horses, but that would be stealing. Surely 
it wasn’t wrong to help a man dying of 
plague. Peter could not see how he had 
done anything wrong at all. 

He snuffed out the candle, picked up his 
bundle, and pushed the cellar door open. 
He crouched ready to plunge outside at 
the first sound. 


By LOUISE A. VERNON 


“Let's have a look at the little fellow.” 
The man with the low, throaty voice 
boomed out the words with a chuckle. 

Peter heard the trap door open. He 
bounded outside and looked wildly around 
for a hiding place. The moonlight grew 
brighter every minute. The outlines of the 
church loomed up on the other side of the 
house. The church—yes, that was it. He 
gasped in relief. There would be many 
places to hide in Scrooby church. But as he 
started to run, his feet sank into the moist 
garden plot where Mrs. Robinson’s young 
vegetables and herbs were growing. He 
must not ruin them. 

His feet sank deeper into the mud. Just 
as the cellar door opened, he jerked free 
and dived for the overgrown hedgerow. He 
twisted and squirmed into a hollow space 
in the prickly hedge. The blood throbbed 
in his ears and throat, and he gulped air 
in frantic gasps. 

He heard Mrs. Robinson call to the 
men, “Don’t walk across my new garden.” 

“He can’t be too far away. There’s no 
place to go. But I don’t see him.” The 
man with the clear voice sounded alarmed. 

Peter lay on his stomach with his eyes 
shut. His muscles cramped from strain, but 
he did not dare move. Although it was a 
warm night, he shivered. 

“Maybe he’s in the church.” 

“That’s it! We should have thought of it 
sooner! He’s probably at the top of the 


steeple by this time.” eS 
“Now, boys, not through my garden. 


Come back through the house,” Mrs. Rob- 
inson said. 

The voices grew fainter. Peter relaxed 
and curled up with his bundle under his 
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“That boy can’t come aboard this ship,” the captain shouted. 


head. After a long time the horses neighed 
as they were ridden off into the night. Still 
Peter did not stir. Some distance away, a 
man began to shout a phrase over and over. 
It was the town crier. 

Peter crept out and ran from bush to 
fence, grass tuft to tree, looking over his 
shoulder. The town crier’s lantern swung 
from side to side as he chanted the news to 
each cottage. 

“Boy lost—boy lost. Peter Cook, age 
ten.” 

Windows were unlatched. Nightcapped 
heads peered out. There were exclamations. 
Some voices were gruff, some sympathetic. 
A woman cried out in pity, “Oh, the poor 
lonely little boy.” At one cottage the 
owner questioned the crier. 

“Who is it?” 

“Peter Cook, age ten.” 

“Hasn’t been a Cook family in Scrooby 
these nine, ten years. All dead.” The man 
latched the window. 

At the edge of town the crier turned 
back. Peter waited until the lantern light 
was only a glimmer before he headed for 
the Great North Road. It unwound like 


an endless ribbon in the full moonlight. 
Miles and hours later, Peter reached the 
shelter of the loft where Elbert Farham 
had told him he could sleep. He flung 
himself on the straw and slept uritil the 
neighing of horses woke him. 

Two men were talking underneath him. 
Terror and despair swept over Peter. He 
recognized the voices of the night before. 

“If we go on to the inn this evening we 
won't have to pay for the horses another 
night.” The man with the low voice made 
everything sound like a joke. 

The other man sounded troubled. “I 
wish we could find the boy.” 

“When he gets hungry enough, he will 
go back.” 


Peter was shaking so much he thought 
the men would hear the rustling of the 
straw. It was no use to keep running away, 
he decided. Besides, he had no place to go. 

“I’m ready,” he called as he climbed 
down. He saw a stocky man dressed in 
brown, with a broad, pleasant face. The 
other man was dark-haired and slim, with 
a slight stoop. He wore a blue coat and a 
violet-and-green waistcoat. 
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Peter brushed the straw off his clothes 
and straightened his collar. He looked up 
at the men. 

“I'm ready now.” 

The stocky man spoke in a gentle voice. 
“The boy we're looking for doesn’t go to 
school here.” 

“I don’t go to school here.” 


OOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOO 





BIG BADGES —BIG- RESULTS 


The seven Pathfinders of Columbus, North Caro- 
lina, collected Treats for the Needy last Halloween, 
and received a total of 210 items of food and cloth- 
ing. That is thirty items per Pathfinder, a very fine 
average. They also received $3.00 in cash contribu- 
tions. 

One reason for their success was the skillful direc- 
tion of their leader, Arthur J. Kennedy. 

Another reason, without doubt, was the big badges 
they wore, letting everyone know who they were and 
what they were asking for. 

Other clubs will get more cans if they use the 
badge too. The pattern is printed on page 14. 

In the picture, from left to right, are Linda Robin- 
son, Janie Kennedy, Jimmy Kennedy, Johnny Under- 
wood, Allan Kennedy, Nancy Robinson, and Susan 
Underwood. Just three families, a little club, but 
they did a big job, and they did it well. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOD 


“But your face looks familiar, somehow. 
Do I know your parents?” 

“You did, sir. I’m Peter Cook.” 

In their surprise both men repeated his 
name. The stocky man put a hand on 
Peter’s shoulder. “I’m Pastor Robinson, and 
this is Elder Brewster.” 

“You're Pastor Robinson?” Peter’s voice 
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was so unbelieving that both men smiled. 
“Are you going to arrest me?” 

“Why no, Peter. What on earth for?” 

“Last night I heard you say, ‘Open in 
the name of the king.’” 

Pastor Robinson shouted with laughter, 
then caught himself and spoke sympathet- 
ically. “So that’s why you ran away! That 
explains the mystery. You see, my mother 
and I have this joke. When I lived in 
Scrooby, I used to have to hide in the cel- 
lar to keep from being arrested. When I 
visit my mother now, I always bang on the 
door and say, ‘Open in the name of the 
king.’ It gives her a delicious fright, and 
then we have a good laugh.” 

Peter discovered he could swallow again. 

“But, Peter, where did you go? We 
looked all over the church.” Elder Brewster 
spoke with comic dismay. 

“I started there, but I didn’t dare walk 
across Mrs. Robinson’s new garden.” 

The men laughed so hard Peter was an- 
noyed, and then he joined in. 

“And then what, Peter?” 

“I waited awhile and came here.” Peter 
told how he had met Elbert Farham. 

“Well, Peter, I’m very glad you're found. 
Mother wants you to live with her, and I 
think it would be a fine thing. You could 
help her with the garden—keeping weeds 
and people out of it.” Pastor Robinson 
winked. Peter could tell he loved to joke. 
“Would you like that?” 

Peter gulped. He wanted to say, “I'd 
rather go with you,” but it did not sound 
polite. At this moment Elbert burst in to 
greet Pastor Robinson and Elder Brewster. 
His mouth dropped open at the sight of 
Peter. 

Peter envied Elbert. He was already a 
Separatist, and he could go to Holland any 
time he wanted. 

The two boys followed the men to the 
headmaster’s library. [The headmaster was 
the school principal.} The man’s slender 


beard waggled with excitement as he . 7 


talked. 

“What you ought to do is get out of 
Holland, Pastor Robinson. Go someplace 
where you can do as you please. Now, the 
New World is just the place.” He picked 
up a book. “Have you seen Captain Smith’s 
Description of New England? 1 know the 
man personally. Why don’t you ask him 
about it?” To page 17 











JUNIOR GUIDE leads the way! 


IDEA That Caught On 


Seven years ago, JUNIOR GUIDE first pro- 
posed that Seventh-day Adventist juniors 
spend Halloween treating folks instead of 
tricking them. 

Since that day in 1954, the idea has 
caught hold and spread like wildfire. From 
all over the North American continent re- 
ports have flooded the JUNIOR GUIDE of- 
fice telling of Pathfinders and JMV’s who 
have gone out on Halloween systematically 
distributing tracts and collecting Treats for 
the Needy. 

JUNIOR GUIDE led the way, local leaders 
saw the value, and God blessed. In this 
issue we present page after page after page 
after page of pictures of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist young people who followed JUNIOR 
GUIDE'S suggestion and gathered Treats for 
the Needy last year. 

Staggering as is the number of Path- 
finder Clubs and Sabbath schools and 
church schools that are shown in these pic- 
trues, they are only a part of the total num- 
ber that participated. We know of many 
more that did not send a picture to the 
JUNIOR GUIDE. 

Last year we promised that the best pic- 
ture that came in would be used for the 
cover. In making their choice, the judges 
took into consideration several technical 
points such as the sharpness of the focus, 
the shape of the picture, and also the size 
of the print. They were very glad for all 
the snapshot-size pictures, and they hope 
there will be many more this year. But for 
the cover, the picture needed to be upright 


This is just a tiny part of the food the Spokane, 
Washington, Pathfinders collected. Altogether they 
brought in 1,500 cans and were able to help 22 
families at Thanksgiving. They also aided some 
families during a strike in a mining area of Idaho. 









































and at least 5” by 7”. The chief criterion 
was a picture’s over-all appeal. 

After much study, the judges selected the 
picture sent by the Pathfinders of Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada. Eleven Pathfinders and 
four younger children collected 340 cans 
in just 45 minutes. A wonderful record. 
JUNIOR GUIDE is sending the club a check 
for $7.50. 

Who will win next year? The judges 
would prefer a picture with many Path- 
finders in it, and many cans—and one that 
is clear and sharp. 

But the big thing is not the picture. The 
big thing is the good that Pathfinders do. 
If every Pathfinder Club in the United 
States and Canada averaged 30 cans per 
member, there would be ONE MILLION 
CANS. Let’s see how close we can come to 
that goal in this, the eighth year of Treats 
for the Needy! 
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Cortland, New York. 500 cans, 350 tracts Carmichael, California. 365 cans 





So many Pathfinders doing so much good! 


But still there are more! Turn the page... 





California. 500 cans 
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Long Beach, California. 348 cans Topeka, Kansas. 6 food baskets 
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Chriss Youth 


Kalispell, Montana. 16 Pathfinders, 1464 cans, 564 tracts, 42 food baskets 


Faribault, Minnesota Brooksville, Florida. 680 cans 
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Denver, Colorado Wichita, Kansas. 191 cans 
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Milford, Connecticut. 110 cans Belfsville, Maryland. 335 cans 





Your club is probably in one of these pictures. If not, talk to your leaders 


right now and collect Treats for the Needy this year! 





North Sacramento, California. 250 cans Muskegon, Michigan. 740 cans 


Tracy, California St. Louis, Missouri 


Vaughn, Washington. 60 cans New Bern, North Carolina. 209 cans 
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Louisville, Kentucky. 225 cans Canton, New York. 300 cans 


Cleburne, Texas. 180 cans , 
ee 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 70 cans 
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Owosso, Michigan. 376 cans 





Sacramento, Japanese, California. 250 cans 











FRIENDSHIP’S DECISION 


By KAY HEISTAND 


| iam year I was a freshman in high school 
started happily, but it was destined for 
disaster. At least it seemed that way for a 
while. For in the middle of the term we 
moved from the little town I liked so much 
to a large city. And there, I soon found, I 
was compelled to make the first major de- 
cision of my life. 

Many things made it hard for me to 
form new friendships. The larger high 
school frightened me. I depended too much 
on reading and books for my recreation, 
and my mother’s strict, often old-fashioned 
ways made me different from the other 
girls. 

All the freshman girls shared lockers, 
but I came into the school after the term 
was underway, so I was given a locker for 
myself. However, this arrangement lasted 
only for a week, then another new girl 
came to the school. 

Her name was Wilma Cox, and she was 
all the things I wasn’t—as totally different 
from me as a girl could be. Tall, graceful, 
with a cap of gleaming, golden curls—that 
was Wilma. She had traveled a great deal 
with her parents, and she had come to 
Ohio directly from a New York school. I 
had lived all my life in a small, lake-shore 
fishing town! 

Different? Indeed we were! 

Wilma and I became friends, for sharing 
a locker in school can be a very personal 
experience. Despite Wilma’s airs of so- 
phistication and worldliness, she was sin- 
cerely gracious and kindhearted. Ordinarily 
we would never have been attracted to 
each other, but fate having thrown us to- 
gether, we became friends. 

Gradually I became more adjusted to the 
faster pace in the large school and began to 
enjoy the many and varied activities. 

I was especially fortunate in finding an- 
other friend. Across the street from our 
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home lived a friendly Jewish family. Their 
pretty, dark-eyed daughter, Ruth, was just 
my age and also a freshman. Ruth Green- 
berg loved to read almost as much as I 
did, and that formed a strong bond be- 
tween us. 

As the months went by, a difference de- 
veloped between my friendships with the 
two girls. It soon became apparent that 
Wilma’s family had much more money than 
mine—and as the wealthier girls in school 
drew Wilma into their circle, our friend- 
ship became more casual. 

But with Ruth and myself it was becom- 
ing altogether different. Her parents were 
so openhearted and generous, their friend- 
liness was so warming, that my family im- 
mediately felt at home in our new neigh- 
borhood. 

In so many ways I was learning tolerance 
for another race and religion. Mother and 
daddy had always tried to teach me toler- 
ance, but now I was living a practical ap- 
plication of their lessons. I still remember 
Ruth’s pleasure at sharing my Christmas 
tree, for she had never had one of her own. 

Our love for books drew us even closer 
together. For the first time in my life I 
knew the thrill of having a companion to 
share the enchantment found in a good 
book. 

Ruth’s family had a dry-cleaning and 
tailor shop. They were not rich except in 
the qualities of love, friendliness, tolerance, 
and consideration toward their fellow ma 
But after all, these are the greatest weal 
of all, aren’t they? 

However, I didn’t always see or appreci- 
ate these virtues. One is often flattered and 
swayed by displays of material wealth and 
influence. I was ripe for selfishness and 
egotistical self-advancement when the op- 
portunity came. 

One morning when I reached my locker 








JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 





Wilma was so very different from me—tall, graceful, blond. Yet we became friends. 


Wilma was eagerly waiting for me. Her 
brown eyes sparkled, her short golden 
curls were dancing, she never looked pret- 
tier. “Oh, Kathy, the most wonderful thing 
has happened. I’ve got a bid to the War- 
blers!” She hugged me tightly. 

My mouth fell open as she added, “And 
they’re considering you, Kathy! Isn't it too, 
too marvelous?” 

It was indeed. For the Warblers was the 
literary society of the high school. Sorori- 
ties were forbidden, and the literary society 
was allowed only because it was not sup- 
posed to be class-conscious. At the time I 
didn’t realize that the society was funda- 
mentally the same as a sorority, and that 
the girls, most of them wealthy, ruled the 
social life of the school. 


I was almost unable to believe my good 
fortune. “Wilma, this is all your doing,” I 
said gratefully. 

Wilma’s smile was almost a smirk, but 
in my humble gratitude I didn’t mind. 

“You're a good kid, Kathy.” Wilma pat- 
ted my shoulder. “I wouldn’t think of leav- 
ing you.” 

I could hardly wait to tell Ruth the good 
news and burbled away happily as we 
walked home after school. If Ruth was 
more silent than usual, I did not notice it, 
I was so absorbed in my own affairs. 

When we reached Ruth’s house I said, 
“Maybe the next time the Warblers bid on 
new members you'll be chosen.” 

Ruth’s smile was sad as she answered, 
“No, I'll never be chosen, Kathy.” 
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Mother was sewing when I got home. 
Again I told my exciting news. 

She clipped a few threads before she 
said anything. “This sounds a great deal 
like a sorority to me, Katherine, and your 
father and I don’t approve of sororities.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t like that at all,” I pro- 
tested. “The literary society raises money 
for all sorts of worth-while projects. Miss 





S.D.A. 
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WEAR THIS BADGE! 


People will give more food if they see 
you wearing some kind of identification at 
Halloween. So we suggest you cut out this 
picture, paste it on thin cardboard, and pin 
it to your coat. If your club needs more, 
someone could mimeograph them and color 
them orange where this one is solid. 


Lane and Mrs. Gerdes are sponsors and at- 
tend all the meetings.” 

“Is Ruth going to join?” mother asked 
quietly. 

“Well, no; she said she’d never be asked, 
but I don’t see how she could be so sure. 
She’s probably wrong,” I said cheerfully. 

“She’s not wrong, Katherine. Young as 
she is, she has no doubt run into this situa- 
tion before. Don’t you really know why 
she won't get a bid?” Mother looked at me 
sharply. 

I shook my head. My happiness was 
dulled, for I sensed something disagreeable 
and ugly lurking behind her words. 
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“Because she’s Jewish, dear. That’s the 
reason.” 

“But it couldn’t be! The society isn’t 
supposed to consider things like race or 
religion or money!” I was indignant. Ruth 
was probably oversensitive about her reli- 
gion. It had never entered into my liking of 
her, but I wasn’t stupid enough not to re- 
alize it made a difference to some people. 
Several of the girls had made snide remarks 
about my friendship with Ruth, but I had 
ignored them. 

Mother and daddy had always taught me 
that we are all children of God, regardless 
of creed or color, and I sincerely tried to 
follow their teachings and those of my 
Bible. 

Mother turned back to her sewing ma- 
chine. “Ask Wilma tomorrow. Ask her 
straight out and watch her face when she 
answers. You'll know then.” 

“I will,” I declared defensively. 

As I turned to leave the room, mother 
said, “This will have to be your decision, 
dear. If you do join the Warblers it might 
well mean the end of your friendship with 
Ruth!” 

I was sure mother was wrong, but her 
words still worried me. 

When Wilma came up to our locker the 
next morning I was waiting to ask her 
about Ruth. I just had to know, and although 
Patty Davis, the president of the Warblers, 
was with her, it didn’t stop me. 

I was smiling nervously as I approached 
the delicate subject. After all, I wasn’t even 
in the Warblers yet. 

“Wilma, can you tell me something 
pretty important about the Warblers?” I 
asked bluntly. 

Wilma looked startled. “Maybe you'd 
better ask Patty. She’s the president and she 
knows all the answers.” 

Patty smoothed her sleek, stylish bob. 
Her smile was superior. “Yes, Kathy, what 
is it? Do you want to know how to dress 
for the invitational tea? We're going to 
send you a bid.” 

Joy flooded through me momentarily— 
then I remembered what I had to do. 

“Patty, is there any chance Ruth Green- 
berg will ever get into the Warblers?” I 
couldn't think of a tactful way to state the 
question. 

The girls looked horrified. Patty frowned. 
“Kathy, don’t be childish. You know Ruth’s 
Jewish.” To page 16 
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The Day the Birds Laughed 


By ALTA PETERSEN 


WwW: WERE sitting talking one evening 
—David, Kathleen, and I—about Hal- 
loween and when dad was a boy. David 
made the remark that if he did half the 
things dad did when he was young, he’d 
get skinned. And he just might, too, be- 
cause he doesn’t have the same mother that 
dad had. 

Kathleen said she thought it wasn’t quite 
fair they weren't allowed to do the things 
on Halloween other children their ages 





were allowed to do. No pranks or jokes at 
all, mother said. 

And my father must have learned a les- 
son or two in his youth, for we nine were 
never even permitted outside our yard on 
Halloween. 1 don’t recall that any of the 
young people my age took a newly-wed 
couple’s brand-new furniture and set each 
piece on top a telephone pole all the way 
from their farm to the town. Nor did any of 
them set a wagon on the roof of a barn 
and take the wheels off to make it stay 
there. Neither did they tie a cow in the 
belfry of the church as teen-agers did when 
father was young. 

In his day, every morning after Hallo- 
ween all the outdoor toilets, the little wood 
sheds, and the smaller chicken houses would 
be found turned over end for end. And 
how angry the janitor was when he went 
to school and found the cow in the school- 
house! 

Some of those small buildings were 
wrecked, and the pity of it was that many of 
the owners were too old and tottery to re- 
pair them, and too poor to hire someone to 
do the job for them. 

The teen-agers in our part of town didn’t 
do much worse than soap windows and 
rub wax on the screens—but what a 
cleanup job even that made necessary! The 
damage stayed around for weeks—and 
didn’t look nearly so clever as it must have 
seemed on the big night. We were secretly 
grateful mother kept us at home. 

I remember one Halloween when we 
were popping corn at home. The most hor- 
rible-looking creature came to our door, 
with eye sockets that had no eyes, a leering 
face, bony hands, and a hump-backed body 
draped in a sheet. His bare feet were all of 
eighteen inches long, and the bones 
crunched as he walked. 

Father recognized his voice, and the crea- 
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ture admitted he was going about the town 
seeing how many people he could frighten. 
Imagine! He was a grown man, and his 
youngest daughter was more than sixteen 
years old at the time. I lost all respect for 
him right then and there. 

Then we got to talking about a man 
that even the birds had no respect for. He 
thought than when Halloweeners came 
around it was a funny prank to shoot at 
them. 

We lived just two houses from him, and 
none of us children ever had nerve enough 
to venture down the sidewalk in front of 
his house after dark on Halloween. That 
4-10 shotgun of his was loaded, and he used 
it a few times. Some folks shoot over the 
head just to scare off prowlers, but not Mr. 
Findley. It was a good thing that he couldn't 
see well after dark. 

He thought it was so funny to shoot at 
people. Apparently he was afraid to try his 
“joke” at other times of the year, so he 
shot the birds then. He had some wonderful 
shade trees on his place, but the boom of 
that old shotgun was pretty discouraging. 
Little by little he killed so many—and 
frightened the rest half out of their feathers 
—that finally year after year went past 
without a sign of a bird on the Findley 
property. 

I have often wondered how birds learn 
things, but it was early in the spring—too 
early, really, for the blackbirds and purple 
grackles to be back—when Mr. Findley 
died. There was still a touch of winter in 
the air. A few snowflakes sifted down dur- 
ing the day. 

Mr. Findley had only a very few friends, 
because he had been such a hateful fellow 
all his life, so the relatives planned for just 
a small service at home before the trip to 
the cemetery. 

About twelve-thirty, an hour before the 
funeral, I heard strange noises, and run- 
ning to the window I saw a most amazing 
sight. 

The trees in the Findley yard were 
heavily loaded with blackbirds and purple 
grackles, and what an unearthly racket they 
were making! Even as I watched, more 
flew into the trees. The nearest neighbors’ 
trees were becoming thick with them too. 

I wish you could have seen the sight. 
There were hundreds and thousands of 
clacking, chattering birds, and they sat there 
for more than two solid hours, all the time 
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of the funeral service. My mother said that 
inside the house, throughout the service, 
the noise was terrible. 

Do you know what I think those birds 
were doing? Laughing! I thought it at the 
time and | still do. They were laughing be- 
cause that foolish, selfish man had met his 
own at last. 

Birds laughing? Who ever heard of such 
nonsense? 

Well, a half hour after the hearse 
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taken Mr. Findley’s body away from ® \ & 


house forever, there wasn’t a single bird on 
those trees. All had gone! Just like that. 
And stranger yet—they never have re- 
turned. 

Do you indulge in jokes and pranks at 
Halloween—or any other time—that make 
you a laughingstock? 


Friendship’s Decision 
From page 14 


She hesitated, and Wilma spoke up. 
“Kathy, I meant to suggest to you that now 
you won’t—er—a—have time to run around 
with Ruth so much. You'll be with us War- 
blers all the time.” She smiled sweetly. 

My happiness vanished in an overwhelm- 
ing tide of realization. I faced the bitter, 
ugly truth fully for the first time. 

Here it was. No matter how I backed 
and turned I was at an impasse. I had ig- 
nored the girls who had scorned Ruth be- 
fore, but this couldn’t be ignored or evaded. 
The time to make a stand was here. 

I raised my chin high. I swallowed over 
the lump in my throat and blinked rapidly. 
I wouldn’t cry! 1 was proud—proud of my 
mother’s teachings—proud that I could fol- 
low in the footsteps of Jesus. 

I'd need that pride, I knew. For to belong 
to the Warblers had been a shining golden 
goal, and I was going to turn it down. 


“I'm sorry,” I said calmly. “But if the ial 


ciety has racial discriminations—I—do 
want to belong.” 

Wilma stared at me _ unbelievingly. 
“Kathy, you don’t know what you're say- 
ing!” she cried. 

I nodded. “Yes, Wilma, I know what I’m 
saying. I do thank you for putting up my 
name, for I know you did it. But my friend- 
ship with Ruth and all it stands for is 
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more important than joining the Warblers 
and their restrictions.” I forced a weak 
smile but inside me I felt like crying. I 
picked up my books and turned away be- 
fore my resolution crumbled. 

; The rest of the day was hazy and in- 
distinct. My  high-principled idealistic 
words were fine at the time, but the glow 
of my sacrifice ebbed rapidly. 

¥ uth was waiting for me when I left 

y last class. Her smile was timid and 

hesitant as she said, “Are you going home, 

Kathy? Or are you going to the drugstore 

with—with the Warblers?” Her smile grew 

determinedly cheerful as she said, “Well, I 

expect we won't see much of each other 

: any more, ‘cause I know the Warblers will 
keep you real busy.” 

I laughed aloud and happiness pervaded 
my whole body. Everything was suddenly 
so clear, so right and simple. I hugged her 
tightly as I said, “Don’t be silly, Ruthie! 
It was all a mistake. I’m not going to join 
the Warblers after all—and we'll be able 
to be together al] the time!” 


None Came Back 
5 From page 6 


| Pastor Robinson drummed his fingers on 
j the table. “We've been thinking along these 
! lines for some time. Holland has been 
| kind, but our children work too hard for 
, | too little. That is the price we are paying 
‘| for religious freedom.” 

The headmaster leaned back in _ his 


“4 | chair. “You'll become a Dutch citizen one 
‘ | of these days. You talk like a Dutchman 
I. now.” 

, Pastor Robinson flushed but said noth- 
g ing. 
mt Elbert took Peter to one side. “Don’t 


say a word about the plague at dinner to- 


, isht. The others won’t dare say anything 
pin @:. headmaster. But be on your guard. 
hese boys love revenge.” 
4 At dinnertime Peter was placed next to 
y 


Duke, the ringleader of the day before. 
Duke scowled and knocked Peter’s elbow 


m | so that his little loaf of bread skidded to 
yy | the floor. Elbert, with flashing eyes, brought 
4. another loaf. “Be careful and look out,” he 
is warned. 


When Elbert brought in water for the 


handwashing, he stumbled over Duke's out- 
stretched foot and upset the water. Elbert 
turned scarlet, glanced at Duke, and went 
without a word to get a cloth. Peter heard 
smothered giggles around the table. 

At the end of the meal, Duke spoke to 
the headmaster. “Please, sir, may we ask our 
guest to honor us with grace?” 

“Why, yes. Peter, will you say grace?” 

Peter felt every eye on him, but did not 
hesitate or stumble over the Latin phrases. 
When he finished, there was absolute si- 
lence in the room. 

After dinner Pastor Robinson called to 
him. “Peter, the headmaster is much im- 
pressed with your Latin, so much so that 
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Final Reminder— 


Take a Picture! 


One last reminder! When you bring in the canned 
food on Halloween, be sure to stack it up and take 
a picture. Better yet, take two! 

Then take one picture to the newspaper and send 
the other to the JUNIOR GUIDE. That way you will 
help encourage other juniors to collect canned food 
next year. 

Black-and-white pictures are best. Please tell us 
how many cans you get. Count each package of food 
as a can. 

We will print all the pictures that come in—and 
the best one will go on the cover! Send pictures to: 

The Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C. 





he is offering you a scholarship. Would 
you like to go to school here?” 

“Oh, sir, I—I don’t know what to say.” 

“I can quite understand that. Everything 
has been going pretty fast for you. Why 
don’t you talk it over with Elbert. He’s a 
level-headed boy. Don’t you find him so?” 
Pastor Robinson turned back to the head- 
master. 

Peter found Elbert outside, standing by 
himself. 

“Elbert, shall I go to school here?” 

Elbert beamed. “That would be fine, Pe- 
ter.” He nudged Peter in warning. Duke 
was approaching them. 
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“You think you're smart with all that 
Latin, don’t you?” Duke stood with feet 
apart and raised his fists. The boys gathered 
around and cleared a circle for the two. 

Peter eyed his taller rival. He saw at 
once that quickness was his only defense. 
Using his hand and arm like a sword, he 
parried and thrust as he had been taught, 
avoiding Duke's slow, powerful blows by 
eel-like twists. He dodged and darted, his 
eyes never leaving Duke's face. The taller 
boy stood like a stone wall until he made 
the mistake Peter looked for—reaching 
with both hands. In that split second when 
Duke reached down, Peter opened his 
hand and swung up on the other boy’s 
chin. Caught off guard, Duke crashed to the 
ground and lay rubbing his jaw. Peter held 
out his hand and helped Duke to his feet. 

“Bully good show,’ someone said, and 
the others applauded. 

“Are you going to school here now?” 
The boys crowded around in friendly fash- 
ion. 

“I'm not sure yet.” Peter felt that the 
boys liked him now. He felt good inside. 
But he still wanted to go to Holland. 

Pastor Robinson, Elder Brewster, and 
the headmaster came outside, talking with 
such liveliness Peter did not want to inter- 
rupt. 

“I don’t know what it is about you Sep- 
aratists,” the headmaster said. “I won’t argue 
about your religious beliefs, but mark my 
words, Elder Brewster is going to get into 
a lot of trouble one of these days with his 
printing press—oh, I know why you come 
over on ‘business’ trips—to distribute the 
books you have printed against the church. 
But what I started to say was about Peter. I 
think he can have quite a career here in 
England. We'll send him to Cambridge 
University, of course.” 

Pastor Robinson protested. “You sound 
as if there weren’t any other university in 
the world. Leyden University in Holland 
isn’t exactly unknown, you know. Elder 
Brewster and I are students there now. 
He teaches, too. Incidentally, do you re- 
member William Bradford? Since he’s 
been in Holland he has mastered five lan- 
guages—Dutch, French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew.” 

“Why Hebrew?” 

“He was afraid he might be missing 
something if he didn’t read the Old Testa- 
ment in the original tongue.” 
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The headmaster clucked. “That’s what I 
mean about you Separatists—you and your 
learn Hebrew and print his tracts and books 
in that language. It would be safer.” 
looked at him. “Pastor Robinson?” 
“Yes, Peter. Have you decided? Are you 
stay here and go to school?” 
“Please, sir. Neither.” 
“Please, sir, I want to go to Holland 
with you.” 
“But Peter, we went to Holland because 
we had a strong belief about the worship 
“I know.” 
“Our children must work like men and 
“But I know what work is. I’m not afraid 
of it. I want to be there with you and the 
ter’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Yes, Peter.” Pastor Robinson’s voice 
would be there now.” 
He was quiet so long that Peter gave 
“Very well, Peter, go get your things. 
We're leaving immediately.” 
kept a safe distance away. 
“So now we have two Separatists. You're 
boys sneered. The friendliness that they had | 
shown after the fight was all gone. Peter 
turned to Elbert. 
“Is this what it means to be a Separatist? 
Elbert smiled. “You'll get used to it. But 
you've got to believe in something mighty 
late. You could go back to Scrooby.” r 
“No, I want to go to Holland.” @n 
behind Elder Brewster and said good-by to 
Elbert. As they rode off, Peter heard a soft 
“S-S-S,” with a final, scornful “Separatist.” 
The next twelve hours passed like a 
landlord whose big grin of welcome faded 
when he saw the poverty of his guests, the 


peculiar ideas. I suggest that Brewster 

Peter cleared his throat, and the men 

going to my mother’s or are you going to 
* 

“Neither?” There was silence. 

There was another silence. 
of God.’ 
women just to live. You are not very big.” 
others. If my parents had lived ” Pe- 
was gentle. “If your parents had lived, you 
up hope. 

Peter ran to tell Elbert the news. Duke 
going to separate together. Is that it?” the 
stood baffled and insecure. In a panic, he 
Everybody is against you?” 
hard not to let it bother you. It’s not too 

In a little while Peter mounted a horse” / 
hissing from the boys. It sounded like 
dream—the jolting ride to the inn, the fat 
tiny rush-covered room where they slept, 
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hardly better than the hayloft at the school. 
But when Peter saw the sails of the ship 
they were to board, he skipped down the 
sloping steps of the dock two at a time. 

“Peter, if you don’t keep your feet on 
the ground you'll be flying to Holland.” 

The Dutch captain stood on deck. He 
checked Pastor Robinson’s and _ Elder 
Brewster’s Dutch permits. 


“He doesn’t have one, but he’s with us.” 

“Your son?” 

“No.” 

“This other man’s son?” 

“No.” 

“Any relation?” 

“No.” 

The captain’s cheeks puffed in anger and 
his skin showed red and white. “You want 
to get me in trouble with the English?” 
He paced the deck. “You want me to lose 
my ship? Rot in jail somewhere? I've got 
a family to support.” 

The captain pounded the rail to empha- 
size each word. “No permit, no passage.” 

“But what can we do?” 

The captain shrugged and showed the 
palms of his hands. “Send the boy back 
where he came from.” 

(To be continued) 


: “And where is the boy’s permit?” 





When Angels Rode Horseback 
From page 3 


ness would close down on them in a few 
minutes, for it was already twilight, and 
that magic time lasts only a few minutes in 
the tropics. 

There was a long stretch of straight road 
and then a sharp turn. As the girls rounded 
the first curve, where they could no longer 
be seen from the village, they saw a man 
on horseback—the same man who had 
been so interested in their welfare. 

“Give me that bag!” he demanded. 

“No, it’s not heavy,” Emma _ replied 
evenly, pretending not to know they were 
being held up. 

“This is no joke,” the man_ snarled. 
“GIVE ME THAT BAG!” 

The girls knew they could not fight with 
him—and they saw a revolver in his belt. 
So they let him take the bag without re- 
sisting. 





Dwell in Unity 


October 
29. Ps. 133:1 Dwell in unity 
30. Eph. 4:6 One God and Father of all 
31. Eph. 4:13 Unto a perfect man 
November 

1. Ps. 86:11 Teach me Thy way 

2. John 1:1 Unity in the Godhead 

3. Matt. 10:32 Confess Christ before men 
4. John 10:30 | and the Father are one 








Emma still tried to be polite. “Sir, every- 
one in town knows you are an honorable 
man. I am sure you wouldn't take away 
from us what we have worked so hard to 
earn.” Even as she spoke, she had a sick 
feeling inside thinking of the loss of the 
600 columbuses that were to have paid for 
her and Irene to go back to school. How 
hard they had worked these last three 
months taking orders! She remembered the 
tired feet, the headaches, the hot sun, the 
missed meals. Was it all to be for nothing? 

Suddenly two handsome policemen ap- 
peared on horseback, well armed. 

“Are you girls selling books?” they 
asked courteously. “Are you in trouble?” 

“Yes,” they sighed with relief, for the 
thief was already dropping their bag on 
the ground, putting spurs to his horse, and 
taking off. 

Thankfully Emma picked up the pre- 
cious brief case and looked around to 
thank the two mounted policemen. They 
were nowhere to be seen! Yet the girls 
had not heard the hoofbeats of their horses 
on the ground! 

“Irene, did you ever see mounted police 
before in our country?” 

“No. I surely never heard of policemen 
on horseback before, not around here, any- 
way.” 

Emma looked up and down the darken- 
ing road as she said reverently, “They 
weren't policemen. They were angels!” 
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V—The Boy Who Was True 
When Things Went Wrong 


(November 4) 


Memory VERSE: “The Lord made all that he 
did to prosper in his hand” (Genesis 39:3). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how Joseph prospered when 
he was taken captive to Egypt and served in the 
house of Potiphar, in Genesis 39:1-6. Learn the 
memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Joseph’s Childhood 


Open your Bible to Genesis 37. 

Joseph lived in an unhappy home. Jacob, his 
father, had married four wives, among whom 
there was much jealousy and envy. The chil- 
dren grew up to be quarrelsome and impatient 
of control, so there was much unhappiness in 
the home. Joseph was the older of the two sons 
of Rachel and was different from all the rest. 
Read verse 3 and see how his father regarded 
him and how he showed favoritism toward him. 

Then read verse 4 and see what effect this 
had on his brothers. 

Their jealousy was strengthened when Joseph 
told the family about a dream he had in which 
he was the chief figure. Look through verses 5 
to 8 and recall what the dream was about. 

A little later he had another dream, some- 
thing like the first one. Read verse 9 and find 
what it was about. 

Now read verse 10 and see what his father 
said when he told them about the dream. 

“Notwithstanding the apparent severity of his 
words, Jacob believed that the Lord was re- 
vealing the future to Joseph.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 210. 

But the brothers had no such thoughts. They 
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were made even more jealous and angry than 
before, and they longed to have a chance to get 
even with their father’s favorite. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 209. 

THINK how trouble comes when we fail to 
do as God commands. 

Pray that you may always obey the commands 
God gives in His Word. 


MONDAY 


The Brothers’ Revenge 
Open your Bible to Genesis 37. 


One day the chance came for Joseph’s brothers 
to get even with their favored brother. 

They were far from home in Dothan, looking 
after their father’s flocks. In the distance they 
saw their brother approaching. He had been sent 
by his father to see how the brothers were get- 
ting along. Read verse 18 and learn the plot they 
made. 

So they seized him, put him in the pit, and 


his cries for mercy. As they were eating th 
saw some merchantmen coming toward then® 
and it gave them an idea. Read verses 26-28 
and see what they did with their brother. 

“As he saw the merchants, the dreadful truth 
flashed upon him. To become a slave was a fate 
more to be feared than death. In an agony of 
terror he appealed to one and another of his 
brothers, but in vain. Some were moved with 
pity, but fear of derision kept them silent; all 
felt that they had now gone too far to retreat. 
If Joseph was spared, he would doubtless report 
them to the father, who would not overlook their 
cruelty toward his favorite son. Steeling their 


then sat down and ate their lunch, seating, chef) 








hearts against his entreaties, they delivered him 
into the hands of the heathen traders. The cara- 
van moved on, and was soon lost to view.” 
Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 211, 212. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 210, par. 4-p. 211, par. 3. 

THINK how much suffering would have been 
saved if the brothers who were convinced that 
they were doing wrong had had the courage to 
stand up for the right. 

Pray that you may have the courage to do 
right when you are in the company of others 
who are doing the wrong thing. 





y a TUESDAY 
Joseph in Egypt 


Open your Bible to Genesis 39. 


During that long journey from Canaan to 
Egypt the tenderly cherished son became a re- 
sponsible young man. “He [Joseph] had learned 
in a few hours that which years might not other- 
wise have taught him. His father, strong and 
tender as his love had been, had done him wrong 
by his partiality and indulgence. . .. He was be- 
coming self-sufficient and exacting. Accustomed 
to the tenderness of his father’s care, he felt that 
he was unprepared to cope with the difficulties 
before him, in the bitter, uncared-for life of a 
stranger and a slave. 

“Then his thoughts turned to his father’s God. 
In his childhood he had been taught to love and 
fear Him. . . . Now all these precious lessons 
came vividly before him. Joseph believed that 
the God of his fathers would be his God. He then 
and there gave himself fully to the Lord, and he 
prayed that the Keeper of Israel would be with 
him in the land of his exile. 

“His soul thrilled with the high resolve to 
prove himself true to God—under all circum- 
stances to act as became a subject of the King 
of heaven.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 213, 
214. 

Read verse 1 and see to whose house Joseph 
was taken. 

Joseph was true to the resolve he made on the 
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His brothers chuckled as they counted the money they had just received for selling Joseph. 


journey, and wonderful were the rewards. Read 
verses 2 to 6 and see how he was blessed by God, 
and what his employer thought of him, and what 
promotions came to him. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 214, pars. 2-4; p. 217, par. 1. 

THINK how Joseph, instead of becoming bitter 
over his hard fate, decided to show himself a 
child of God in whatever circumstances he might 
be found. 


Pray that Joseph’s resolve may be yours, and 
that wherever you may be found you will be 
true to God. 


WEDNESDAY 


Promoted to High Office 
Open your Bible to Genesis 41. 


But all did not go smoothly for Joseph. He was 
put to the test. His master’s wife tempted him to 
make love to her, and though he did not yield, 
he was cast into prison, where he remained for 
many years. He might have argued that it did 
not pay to do right. But he kept his boyhood 
resolution to be true to God in every circum- 
stance, and determined to keep his trust in God 
and be the best-behaved prisoner in the prison. 
And he was! 

Among the prisoners over whom Joseph was 
given the oversight were the king’s butler and 
baker. One night each of these men dreamed a 
dream and told Joseph about it. Joseph told them 
the meaning of the dreams as God revealed them 
to him, and each came true. Two years later 
Pharaoh had a dream he could not understand. 
Find what that dream was, in verses 1 to 7. 

Not one of his wise men could explain it. Then 
the butler remembered the experience he had 
in prison and told Pharaoh about Joseph and his 
ability to interpret dreams. Pharaoh was so 
anxious to know the meaning of his dream that 
he sent for Joseph. Read how Joseph explained 
the dream, in verses 25-36. 

So impressed was Pharaoh by Joseph and the 
reports he had heard about him that he decided 








to put him in charge of storing the food for the 
years of famine. Read what he said and did, in 
verses 41-44, 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 222, par. 2, p. 223. 


THINK how everything Joseph did prospered. 


Pray that you may commit your way entirely 
to God and enjoy the prosperity He sends to 
those who trust and obey Him. 


THURSDAY 


A Reunited Family 


Open your Bible to Genesis 42 and 45. 


Just as the dream from God predicted, the 
land of Egypt enjoyed seven years of great 
plenty, when conditions were perfect for crops 
to flourish. Joseph did not let anything go to 
waste. He carefully stored the surplus in large 
storehouses and when the years of famine came, 
there was plenty for the people. 

Even in the land of Canaan the famine was 
felt, and Jacob’s family was in want. They heard 
that there was grain for sale in Egypt, so Jacob 
sent his sons there, not knowing that it was his 
own dear son who was in charge of the stores. 

Joseph recognized his brothers when they ap- 
proached him, but they did not know him. He 
longed to make himself known to them, but 
wanted to test them first. Read what he did to 
test them, in Genesis 42:15-20. 

They went home to their father, leaving Simeon 
behind. It was not long before the grain they 
had taken back was all used up, and they needed 
more. They knew they dared not return to the 
ruler of Egypt without Benjamin, their youngest 
brother, and it took a lot of persuading to make 
their father consent to his going with them. 
Back in Egypt Joseph tested them again, and 
finally he was satisfied that they were no longer 
the jealous, scheming brothers they once had 
been. Read the story of how he made himself 
known to them, in Genesis 45:1-8. 

The brothers returned, confessed their crime 
against Joseph, told about his position in Egypt, 
and took their father back to Egypt to see his 
long-lost son and to live in comfort until his 
death. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 239. 

THINK how Joseph’s going to Egypt resulted in 
his being able to save his entire family from 
starving during the years of famine. 


Pray that you may let God overrule in all the 
trying circumstances of your life. 


FRIDAY 


How did Joseph act toward 


his father? 

his brothers? 

his employer in Egypt? 
the prison keeper? 
Pharaoh? 


Ellen G. White tells us, “The life of Joseph 
illustrates the life of Christ.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 239. 

TELL some ways in which you think the previ- 
ous statement is true. (See Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, pp. 239, 240.) 

Review the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 2, pp. 40-71. 





Memory Verses for the 
Fourth Quarter 


1. “Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou 2 & 
example of the believers, in word, in conversation, i 


charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity” (1 Timothy 4:12). 

2. “Josiah was eight years old when he began to 
reign. .. . And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, and walked in all the way of David 
his father, and turned not aside to the right hand or 
to the left” (2 Kings 22:1, 2). 

3. “By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered 
up Isaac; and he that had received the promises of- 
fered up his only begotten son, of whom it was said, 
That in Isaac shall thy seed be called” (Hebrews 
14:17, 18). ; 

4. “That our sons may be as plants grown up in 
their youth; that our daughters may be as corner 
stones, polished after the similitude of a palace” 
(Psalm 144:12). 

5. “The Lord made all that he did to prosper in 
his hand” (Genesis 39:3). 

6. “By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son” (Hebrews 11:24, 25). 

7. “Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment” (Ecclesiastes 


8. “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!” (Psalm 133:1). 

9. “As for these four children, God gave them 
knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom: and 
Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams” 
(Daniel 1:17). 

10. “Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ” (2 Timothy 2:3). 

11. “I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance” (Luke 15: 

12. “The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto 
him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world” (John 1:29). 

13. “For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10). 
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1. In the spring migration ducks and geese go north 
by easy stages to make sure that the ponds and lakes 
are clear of ice by the time they reach them. 2. In 
fall they make long trips of 400 to 500 miles a day 
and stop en route only on the greater marshes, for 








they are now in large flocks. 3. Storks and cranes 
have been seen by mountaineers to fly at estimated 
altitudes of 20,000 feet. This is exceptionally high 
for migrants, and it is probably only over high moun- 
tain ranges that these great altitudes are reached. 
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4. The altitude record, however, belongs to a flock 
of geese that was photographed by astronomers at 
29,000 feet above sea level. 5. Most migrating birds 
fly no more than 3,000 feet high. Wind conditions 
possibly affect the altitude at which birds find best 
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flying conditions. 6. Some water birds, such as peli- 
cans and cormorants, fly very low on the water. At 
times they will go down in a trough of the waves, 
rise to let a wave go under them, then slide into 
the next one—now you see them, now you don’t. 














7. Migrating birds are beset by many hazards, such 
as wires, tall buildings, and towers. The beams from 
lighthouses blind them, and they dash against the 
walls. 8. Strong winds and storms tire them. 9. On 
overseas flights, exhausted migrants may stop to rest 
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on a ship if they find one. If not, they may drop into 
the sea, or by extraordinary effort they may at last 
beat their way to the beach where they land ex- 
hausted. Most birds, however, arrive in good shape 
and continue their flight to their destination. The end. 





